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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
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HEIDELBERG HOTEL, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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TuHurspay, Marcu 25 


GENERAL SESSION 

9 :30 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Address of Welcome: Mrs. O. S. Hopkins, Pres. Mississippi Speech Association. 
Address: Leroy Lewis, Pres. Southern Association of Teachers of Speech. 
Address: Forrest Rose, Regional Director, Office of Civilian Defense. 
Address: Bower Aly, First V. P., N. A. T. S., University of Missouri. 


GENERAL SESSION 
1:30-3:30 p.m. 

Chairman: Richard Brand, Univ. of Alabama. Program will take place in studio 
of WJDX. Mr. Harris, Mgr., and Mr. Thompson, Program Director, will 
conduct the program. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
4:00-5:30 p.m. 
Speech Correction. Chairman: L. L. Hale, University of Florida. 
Speech in Secondary Schools. Chairman: Charles A. McGlon, Peabody College. 


CONVENTION BANQUET 


:00 p.m. 
Bie Legal Profession and Speech,” Judge Julian P. Alexander, Miss. Supreme 
ourt. 
“Pulpit Oratory,” Dr. Clovis Chappel, Pastor, Galloway Memorial Methodist 
Church, Jackson. 


Fripay, Marcu 26 


GENERAL SESSION 
9 :00-10:30 a.m. 
“Speech in the Army,” Lt. Lester Raines, Camp Shelby, Mississippi. 
“Drama,” Fred Sears, Director Memphis Little Theatre, Memphis, Tennessee. 
“Speech Correction and the War,” D. W. Morris, Sec. Amer. Speech Correction 


Association. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
10:30 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Phonetics. Chairman: Claude M. Wise, Louisiana State University. 
Drama. Chairman: Josephine Allensworth, Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

1:30-3:00 p.m. 
Interpretation. Chairman: Roberta Winter, Agnes Scott College. 
Elementary Speech. Chairman: Christine Drake, Alexandria, Louisiaina. 

:00-4 :30 p.m. 

Discussion and Debate: Chairman: Helene B. Hart, Vanderbilt University. 
Visual Education. Chairman: H. P. Constans, University of Florida. 


READING HOUR 
4:30-5:30 p.m. 
Chairman: Clifford Anne King, Louisiana State University. 
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CONVENTION BANQUET 

6:00-7:30 p.m. 

“Humor on the Air,” S. Stephenson Smith, American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, New York City. 
CHORAL READING DEMONSTRATION 

8 :00-9 :30 p.m. 

Co-Chairmen: Emmy Lou Patton, Jackson, Mississippi, High School. 
Louise Mims, Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Saturpay, MarcH 27 


: m 
High School Debate. Chairman: yang S. Hunt, Asheville, N. C. 
Voice Science. Chairman: G. W. omy Louisiana State University. 
10:00-11:30 a.m. 
Rhetoric. Chairman: Evelyn Ansley, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Speech Associations in Wartime. Chairman: T. E. Johnson, Univ. of Alabama. 


GENERAL SESSION 
11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m 
“Speech in Wartime,” Major W. E. Holcomb, Mississippi State Director, Office 
of Price Administration. 
“Speech in Education,” Dr. E. C. Bolmeier, Director of Secondary Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


A NEW RADIO PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


The vital role of the home front in the present global struggle for 
the preservation of freedom is the theme of “LEST WE FORGET— 
ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY.” the 
seventh series of 13 dramatic transcriptions for radio broadcast and use 
in schools, to be issued by the Institute of Oral and Visual Education, 
101 Park Avenue, New York. The new series will be available on 
March 1, 1943 to the 435 radio stations throughout the country that are 
now broadcasting “LEST WE FORGET—AMERICA DETER- 
MINES HER DESTINY” and previous LEST WE FORGET series. 

Each of the 15-minute recordings is devoted to the need for vigi- 
lance in each of the different phases of the home front: “the commu- 
nity,” “the schools,” “the factory,” “business,” “the town,” “religion,” 
“the courts,” “the government” and “ fraternal organizations.” Four 
of the recordings deal with problems of vigilance against “tyranny,” 
against “rumor,” for “new truths” and “among war veterans.” 

A special “I Am An American” recording is included for broadcast 
on “I Am An American Day.” A handbook on the series containing ad- 
ditional material for teachers has been prepared and is available upon 
request at the offices of the Institute of Oral and Visual Education. 

“LEST WE FORGET — ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE 
PRICE OF LIBERTY” was prepared under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, Dean of Boston University Graduate School 
and Chairman of the Advisory Council of the Institute of Oral and 
Visual Education. 

“I Am An American Day,” according to Presidential proclamation, 
will be third Sunday in May. 

THE INSTITUTE OF ORAL AND VISUAL EDUCATION 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT* 


C. M. Wise 
Louisiana State University 


Twenty-seven years ago seventeen men founded the National As- 

sociation of Teachers of Speech and formulated tenets of speech train- 
ing in the light of ancient principles and current needs. The retrospect 
of educational history will doubtless allocate their work mainly to a 
peculiarly homogeneous period, which may come to be called the Inter- 
World War Period. Here in mid-century, at the close of the Inter- 
World War Period, we can view its achievements in reasonable per- 
spective. 

Our own explosive times give us no pause nor breathing spell in 
which properly to grasp and understand them. They are like nothing 
known to man, not even to those of us who lived through the fires of 
the other war, devoting ourselves to its stated humanitarian aims and 
later recoiling in disillusionment at its disappointing aftermath. Our 
times are like the weather on the new earth, as H. G. Wells describes it 
in his Outline of History, wild and torrential; and our civilization is 
like the new earth-crust—smoking, steaming, volcanic—hardly less than 
molten. It is our present duty to try to find our bearings in speech 
education, including speech education in army training, through these 
terribly transitional few months or years. 

The prospect for the future of speech is only a subject of specula- 
tion. Perhaps we can be sure of no more than two things: We can 
be sure of the pitiful human battle-drift of speech defectives even now 
accumulating for our pathologists and correctionists, and we can be 
sure of the insistent, incessant need that the problems of peace—if this 
peace is not to be lost like the other one—be “hammered out on the 
anvil of debate,” as Herbert Hoover reiterated a few days ago. 


We may take courage from the nature of our curriculum. We 
have sometimes been uncomfortable when it was called an “omnium 
gatherum.” We may now rejoice in its heterogeneousness. If the new 
trend is to be toward the utilitarian, we teach the most immediately 
useful material that can be taught—the skills of human communica- 
tion ; if toward the artistic, we have it in drama and interpretation, in- 
cluding the motion picture and radio forms; if toward the philosophic, 
we have logic and rhetoric; if toward the classic—Plato, Aristotle and 
Quintilian; if toward the mathematical—the study of statistics, elec- 
tronics, light, and sound; if toward history—orators, movements, and 
epochs. Let us venture that no one of these will absorb the field. Out 
of them all, we shall make a new synthesis, as the times shall demand. 

Baffling as our times are, we must examine them through com- 
parison and contemplation, and try to orient ourselves and our pro- 
fession in them, looking toward the work we must do. 

Primitive man was a predatory creature, unmoral and unethical. 
*Editor’s Note: This article is a resume of the presidential address delivered at 


the opening meeting of the 1942 convention of the National Asscciation of 
Teachers of Speech. 
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He fought and plundered, and took his booty of things and creatures, 
whenever and wherever he found them, provided only that he were 
stronger than his opponent. Rapine and ruthlessness, blood and blud- 
geoning were all in the day’s work for him, for he had no ethic, no 
adequate concept of right and wrong. Fortunately, he had no weapons 
beyond sticks, stones, teeth, and claws. These were not merely weapons 
of very low efficiency, but also they were the common possession of 
his contemplated victims. As a result, aggressor and opponent were 
balanced in strength, and unlikely to damage each other beyond 
scratches and bruises, no matter how unethical the motivation for 
combat. 

Modern man is likewise a predatory animal, greedy and merciless. 
Though he has developed a persuasive ethic structure and a compulsive 
legal structure which partially function within sovereign states, he has 
none which functions between sovereign states. Here it is fire, burn, 
kill, slay, as in the most primitive times. Unfortunately, he has develop- 
ed weapons of incredible efficiency. Where a primitive free-for-all 
meant little beyond scratches and bruises, where the battle of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, even, meant fewer than fifty American and fewer 
than seventy British deaths in a day-long fight, a single modern bomb 
may easily mean the death of fifty times seventy. There is however the 
same urge for depredation and slaughter as at the beginning, but with 
—" efficiency multiplied to its terrible thousand- and million- 

old. 

One can almost yield to the prophets of despair—to the Spenglers 
who two decades ago predicted this completion of the cycle of a recur- 
rent dark ages, or to the Stoddards who predicted the mutual destruc- 
tion by each other of the white peoples, and the re-attempt at the human 
experiment by the dark peoples,—“the rising tide of color.” 

America has been hard put for a definition of patriotism. In 
post-Revolutionary days, patriotism consisted largely in hatred of 
England. In post-Civil War days, we kept raking the dead ashes of 
the ancient English hatred, simply because we could think of little else 
to do. In post World-War days, we found ourselves suspicious of 
patriotism. It had led us into a war to make the world safe, etc., only 
to deceive us bitterly with an aftermath of the vengeful Versailles, the 
impotent League of Nations, the repudiated war debts, and the mut- 
terings of new and total wars. We gave up going through the routine 
of Fourth-of-July celebrations and readings of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. We said and did less about the flag; we saluted it less 
often, though we virtuously persecuted those who would not salute it 
at all. The beginning of the present crisis found us still without a 
definition of American patriotism. 

Public address once had a tremendous influence on human destiny. 
Great epochs were often marked by great speeches. Demosthenes on 
the crown, Burke on conciliation, Patrick Henry on Liberty—speeches 
like these rang down the ages. Then came other forms of communica- 
tion like the daily paper, the telephone, and the telegraph, and with 
thern the decline of speech as a public force. Bunker Hill addresses 
and Gettysburg addresses ceased to be. Lyceums died out ; chatauquas 
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folded their tents. A lone Bryan might speak with tongue of silver 
about a cross of gold, but oratory in general lagged, and all but stopped. 

Speech teaching has made phenomenal modern progress, as the 
quarter-century rise of the National Association of Teachers of Speech 
shows. But it is an inverted pyramid, precariously balanced on the 
smallest of tips—almost no tip at all. That is, modern speech teaching 
began in the colleges and universities and developed richly there, until 
by now it has almost filled the available space in that field. Then it 
filtered downward to the high schools, but only to some of them. More 
high schools are without formal classes in speech subjects than with 
them. It sometimes filtered still further downward, so that here and 
there it touched elementary schools, but only to a very slight degree ; the 
tip of the inverted pyramid is a very slight structure. 

We need a more effective ethic. It should apply not merely to 
individuals within national boundaries, but also to sovereign states and 
across national boundaries. It cannot be predatory ; it must be humani- 
tarian. 

No other school discipline is so well adapted to the propagation of 
a humanitarian ethic as speech. 

We need a new patriotism. It should not be defined in terms of 
hatred of other countries, but in terms of love of one’s own country. 
To give the love of country specific form in America, we can focus it 
on the privileges of being American, and particularly upon the bill of 
rights. For over a hundred years too little has been said about these 
forms of liberty. We have taken liberty for granted. Only when we 
see it withdrawn from nearly all the rest of the world do we realize 
our fortunate state. Now is the time to enumerate the American free- 
doms—freedom of speech, of the press, of religion, of conscience, of 
occupation, of travel, of trial by jury—all the freedoms specified in the 
first ten amendments, or implied in them, or restated in such terms as 
Franklin Roosevelt’s freedom from fear, freedom of worship, freedom 
of speech, and freedom from want. 

No other school discipline is so well adapted to the propagation of 
a new patriotism as speech. 

We need, and we are having, a resurgence of the effective in- 
fluence of public address on the affairs of the times. We have only 
to think of the radio to realize this. We have only to remember any 
recent local or national political campaign and to compare it with the 
campaigns of a short two decades ago. We need only to recall the 
throat-catching emotion of an abdicating Edward the Eighth, the hyp- 
notic screaming of a fanatic Hitler, or the calm, rational, irresistible 
persuasiveness of a Roosevelt in 1933, reassuring his country. 

Obviously, speech is the one school discipline adapted to propagate 
the best in this new and sweeping application of public address. 

We need the teaching of speech in every one of the twenty-five 
thousand high schools of the United States. We need teachers in every 
one of these schools capable of teaching speech in the light of a humani- 
tarian ethic, a constructive patriotism, and a realization of the dreadful 
power that now inheres in the spoken word. We need to find ways to 
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set the classes in motion, and to get the teachers and the classes into 
contact. We need these things without delay. 

We need the application of speech approaches, methods, and skills 
as a supporting strength in every class in every elementary school in 
the land. We need to have each elementary teacher sufficiently taught 
in speech studies to be able to bring the values of these studies to all 
children of all the elementary grades. With these values should go the 
best modern concepts of ethics and patriotism and of the use of speech 
as an instrument in the conduct of affairs. 


No other school discipline is so well adapted as speech to vivify 
every lesson and every activity for the elementary school child. 


We need to keep it before us that no possible change in the times, 
the laws, or the folkways can change the need for character in the 
teacher. The teacher, whether he will or no, is an example to the 
pupil—in many cases an adored and idolized example. Pupils and 
parents alike have a right to expect that the example be good. How- 
ever lightly we may pass over the namable peccadillos of teachers— 
a-social attitudes, irreverence, sexual loose living, alcoholism or what- 
not—we can not lightly pass over the unhappy effect on their wor- 
shipping pupils. College teachers are most at fault here; they are or- 
dinarily freer from administrative restraint than others. So it happens 
that the generation of students who are to become high school and 
elementary teachers often find themselves handicapped by the designs 
for living their college teachers have given them. It is a significant 
sign that some colleges are beginning to be avoided by students who do 
not wish to be embarassed by seeming less “emancipated” than their 
teachers. By the same token, certain ultra-conservative smaller schools 
are beginning to overflow with students whose parents want to keep 
them safe—not merely from the wrong student associates, but from 
the wrong teachers. Quintilian’s definition of the orator as first of 
all a good man and after that a good speaker, will always be paralleled 
in defining a true teacher. 

We need to help our country to the self-analysis and self-cleansing 
that will make it the potent force it should be in the peace that will 
follow this war. As yet, we have far to go. 


Teachers need to speak out on affairs. They must develop pupils 
who will speak out. Both must speak according to their best ethic 
judgments. Both must be able to recognize as propaganda in the sinis- 
ter sense all speaking based on faulty ethics. All must be ready in the 
peace to stand as the examples and advocates of true democracy, true 
tolerance, and true humanitarianism. 


If ever ideas are beaten out at record speed, it is in war time. If 
ever teachers had an opportunity to promote the development of right 
and truth, it is now. If ever the voices of men and women should be 
raised in thoughtful speech, with its anxious concern focused beyond 
the individual, beyond the party, beyond the section, and reaching for 
the peace and happiness of nations, and races and continents, it is now 
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THE DEBATE MUST GO ON 


A. 
Murray State Teachers College 


The ability to speak well is one of Heaven’s blessings which a man 
may well pray for. The ability to make people listen to what one has 
to say, to inspire men with ideals and to convince them of truth is sure- 
ly an attribute to be cherished. 

Debate coaches have every right to be proud of the values which 
accrue from their labors. During the past year 600,000 students par- 
ticipated in something over 3,000,000 interscholastic debates. The value 
students received from this training and experience last year, and for 
many years past, is inestimable. Willian Jennings Bryon once declared 
that debate was the most valuable form of public speaking. High 
schools and colleges throughout the land also benefit from this activity. 
These institutions are supplied with student leaders and their curricu- 
lums are enriched because of debate. Moreover, recent surveys show 
that such activities as debate are effective agencies for morale building 
in the present crisis. In addition to these advantages, the nation bene- 
fits because intelligent public opinion is formulated and society, indus- 
try, the professions, and the government are later supplied with leaders. 

Let us first consider the benefits derived by the individual student. 
The classical rhetorician Cicero once wrote, “. . . it is by this one gift 
that we are most distinguished from brute animals, that we converse 
together, and can express our thoughts by speech.” The educational 
world is coming to realize that debate performs an important part in 
the process of developing the individual; that it gives the student a 
breadth of knowledge, encourages logical thinking, cultivates expres- 
sion, encourages industry, reduces fear and timidity, and develops the 
ability to evaluate and to organize. Among the utterances of Daniel 
Webster we find one stating that if all of his resources and abilities 
but one were to be taken from him, he would elect to retain speech, 
for by it he could regain all else. 

In the second place, high schools and colleges benefit very de- 
finitely from the debate program. It is an accepted fact that the better 
students make the most desirable debaters, and that these students given 
the added advantage of training in public speaking, logic, and research 
which comes through debate, supply rauch of the campus leadership. 
It is not unusual for debaters to be forced to drop forensics after their 
junior year because their training and experience in debate have made 
them in demand in other phases of school life. In addition, much 
speech work which is now well under way in many schools throughout 
the nation had its beginning in debate. In a large percentage of cases 
debate has led the way; it has opened up a new field; it has been the 
means of introducing speech training in our schools. 

Such extra curricular activities also contribute much toward morale 
building in the present crisis. Debate, which is quite valuable in normal 
times, is extremely essential in a crisis. It is entirely conceivable that 
these extra activities do more for morale building than do regular 
curricular programs. 
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Specifically, in the present situation, debating tends to: 

(1) Provide an emotional outlet for the student ;’ 

(2) Satisfy a desire for action on the part of students ; 

(3) Help cultivate the attributes of good citizenship and worthy 
character at a time when these characteristics are most vital; 

(4) Provide a workshop for democracy and a means of imple- 
menting the convictions of youth in the democratic way of 
life ; 

(5) Promote a much needed “we” feeling in our community 
bodies. 


Debating is good for the public, too. Not many people seem to 
agree with this point of view, judging from the size of the average 
debate audience. Once an audience does assemble to hear a debate it 
is undoubtedly informed concerning many points of view which it 
otherwise would not consider. The absence of large audiences does 
not constitute a serious criticism of the activity. Parents in large num- 
bers do not visit the public schools, but that does not constitute a serious 
reflection on the public school system. 

The professions benefit by the training offered students in speech 
activities. In addition to becoming school leaders they later become the 
leaders in their professions and in their communities after they leave 
school. Ministers, statesmen, lawyers, business men and radio com- 
mentators all benefit by this training. Lowell Thomas, H. V. Kalten- 
born, Woodrow Wilson, Alexander Meikeljohn (formerly president of 
Amherst College), and scores of others look upon their speech training 
as the most valuable of all of their educational experiences. 

Lowell Thomas, writing in the official publication of Tau Kappa 
Alpha, The Speaker, supports this point of view when he states: 

As I look back on it now, if given the chance to do it all over again, 
and if obligated to choose between four years in college and two years of 
straight public speaking, I would take the latter, because under the proper 
direction it could include most of what one gets from a four year Liberal 
Arts course, and then some.” 

Debate is vital to our system of popular government; it is the 
dynamic essence of democratic rule. Tyrannies govern by declarations 
while democracies govern by debate. Someone has said that the pen 
is mightier than the sword. By the same token, speech is mightier than 
the pen. The spoken word is more powerful than any written word 
can possibly be. Winston Churchill knows this, and President Roose- 
velt knows it. It is no accident that our most outstanding leaders in 
these difficult times are great speakers. 

It is obvious that debating is a valuable teaching device. Good 
coaching of this activity becomes good teaching and good debating be- 
comes an indispensible educational device. Much good teaching in this 
field has been done. But as in any phase of education, constant effort 
should be made by those directing the activity to improve the methods 
and as a result improve the product. The question we shall next con- 


‘es Morgan, “School Activities for School Morale,” School Activities, XIII, 
0. 


* Lowell Thomas, The Speaker, XXIII, (1939), No. 4, 3. 
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sider, therefore, is: How can we make debating serve all these interests 
in a better way ? 

In the first place debating occupies an indefinite place on the aver- 
age high school program. It can not be said to occupy an enviable posi- 
tion on many college programs. In all too many schools debating is 
treated as a step-child, often offered as a sideline and farmed out to 
some teacher of history, manual training, or mathematics.’ 

This arrangement not only results in an insecure status for the 
activity but in poorly trained directors. The solution can only come 
through the correlation of curricular and extra-curricular speech work 
and the procurement of teachers with at least some speech training. 
Debate coaching at the best is a time consuming activity, but the systems 
under which most of us work require many hours of needless effort 
because all of our students come to us inexperienced and untrained in 
the field of speech. What a boon to the debate teachers, and to society 
as a whole for that matter, if our educators could only be aroused to a 
full appreciation of the values of speech training. Surely the day is 
not far off when students of elementary and high school levels will be 
given the minimum essentials of an adequate speech education. 

It has been pointed out by some that many debaters adopt un- 
scientific forensic methods." There may be some basis for this charge, 
but it is not necessary that the debater develop an unscientific approach. 
The high school debater should regard his work in forensics as a scholar 
regards work in any other field. The same precept holds true for the 
college debater. While it is true that the teacher will be needed constant- 
ly and will spend long hours assisting the student in gathering and 
assimilating materials, yet this work on the part of the teacher should 
not take the place cf thorough study on the part of the student. Ex- 
perience has taught us that students express better those ideas which 
they have had a part in formulating. Young people need to learn to 
dig facts out for themselves ; they need to learn to work and they need 
to learn to think. Someone said, “You can lead a young man to college, 
but you can’t make him think.” It has come to the place where a large 
percentage of the population look with suspicion upon the person who 
dares to think. Students are often inclined to engage in a debate with- 
out adequate study and preparation; others abuse and distort the facts. 
Young people (and older people) should be taught to emphasize intel- 
lectual honesty. It is easy to be honest in insignificant things, but it is 
quite another matter when a student is in deed of an additional bit of 
evidence to prove a proposition. A debater should learn to test and 
weigh supporting and verifying ideas. He should always keep his feet 
on facts. This procedure automatically bars naive speculations, bold 
generalities, and defenseless assumptions. 

It may occur to some that debate on such a high plane is impossibly 
ideal. If this conclusion be justified, then all teaching comes in the 
same category. It is for us to approach as nearly as possible these 
worthy aims. Effort in this direction will lead toward “the art of 
speaking well,” as Quintilian pointed out long ago. 


*E. W. Harrington, The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (1938), 628. 
‘Harrington, op cit., 828-9. 
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Friends of debate have also pointed out that our debate students 
develop poor speaking habits. They are accused of sounding too much 
like debaters. Again I must confess that there is some justification for 
this point of view. Sometimes we lay particular stress on content at 
the expense of effective delivery. As a result we practice and practice 
and make permanent a style of delivery which is stilted, indirect, and 
intolerable. Public speaking at its best is a means of communicating 
ideas. Whenever debate degenerates to the place where it becomes a 
discussion by embryonic experts in a pompus, though meaningless jar- 
gon, at that moment it ceases to be debate and becomes a limited state 
of confusion. 


Debate should promote the best standards in public speaking, con- 
sequently it should be direct, sincere, conversational, unobtrusive, and 
thoughtful. Effective debaters recognize the audience as the most im- 
portant factor in a speech situation. They talk to the audience as 
though they had power to vote on the question. They consider the 
judge as a member of the audience. They remember that the hearers 
probably know as little about the questions as they did when they started 
to study the proposition. The good debater makes his talk interesting 
enough to listen to ; he uses a simple organization ; he uses loaded words; 
he uses captions for main points that the audience will remember. He 
is convincing in what he has to say. He should be alert, etc., and at 
ease. 


Finally I should like to mention the matter of attitude. Some 
debaters have been charged with the criticism of having placed undue 
significance on winning debates. Some debaters get involved in argu- 
ments with the judge after the debate and defy him to prove that they 
lost. (No winning team has ever been known to challenge the judge to 
prove that they won!) Others place so much importance on the deci- 
sion debate that they refuse to participate in a non-decision contest. 
These attitudes, it would seem, are the result of misplaced emphasis. 
If more stress were placed on the shear enjoyment and good that can 
be obtained from debate and less said about winning, the whole situa- 
tion would be greatly improved. It would be a stupid person indeed 
who would enter a competitive event without the will to win, but com- 
mon sense tells us that coaches and students burn up entirely too much 
energy in an effort to win. If one maintains the proper attitude it is 
possible to conceive of a situation in which a team could win a debate 
and lose the decision.” In other words, one does not have to get the 
decision to demonstrate achievement in forensics. 


We have considered the values that accrue from high school and 
college debate. We have discussed ways and means of improving the 
activity, yet none of us knows what is in store for our schools, and we 
know even less about what will become of such activities as debate. 
During and immediately following the last World War interscholastic 
debating was stopped. We must strive to keep the activity alive this 
time. Transportation, finance, and material for teams, all become for- 
midable problems, but we can not afford to let this highly important 


* James M. Ridgway, Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVII, No. 4, 545. 
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phase of our educational program die out. It took years and years to 
get the activity to the place it now occupies. To stop the activity now 
would be to lose all that we have gained. Instead of curtailing our 
activity let us make our training so effective and the services of our 
students so vital that educators, statesmen and even the government 
of the United States can not afford to stop the teaching of speech. Let 
us go out and offer to hold debates on timely questions before service 
clubs, church groups, and school assemblies. Let us substitute inter- 
squad debates when interscholastic contests become impossible, hold 
intergroup tournaments to take the place of interscholastic tournaments. 
Let us go out and offer the services that we are prepared to render 
instead of waiting for someone to discover our virtues and call us to 
duty. 


Tue S. A. T. S. SpEEcH TouRNAMENT AND CONGRESS 
For HicoH Scuoots AND COLLEGES 


For the first time, an opportunity is being given this year to high 
school directors and students to participate in this sectional speech 
meeting. You do not have to be a district or state winner to take part. 
Any high school may enter the tournament and congress and enjoy the 
same advantages and the same high quality of contests formerly re- 
served for state winners. College directors who have attended in 
previous years will need no urging to come again. Invitations have 
been sent to high schools and colleges in thirteen southern states which 
are members of the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech. If 
you did not get yours, write for it. ‘ 

As an added attraction to directors, provision is made to enable 
them to attend the convention of the Southern Association of Teachers 
of Speech which is to be held at the same time as the Congress of 
Human Relations. 

The Speech Tournament will be held March 23 and 24 and the 
Congress of Human Relations on March 25, 26 and 27 at Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

The Speech Tournament will consist of contests as follows: 
(1) for high schools: debate (the regular high school subject will be 
used), oratory, extemporaneoys speaking, and after-dinner speaking ; 
(2) for colleges: debate (three divisions—Senior College men, Senior 
College women, and Junior college), oratory (two divisions—college 
men and college women), extemporaneous speaking (two divisions— 
same as oratory), and after-dinner speaking (two divisions—same as 
oratory). 

The Congress of Human Relations will be for both high school 
and college students. The high school students will act as the House 
of Representatives and the college students as the Senate. 

Entries must be in by March 15th to Professor Robert B. Capel, 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. If through some oversight in 
the preparation of the mailing lists you have not received detailed rules 
regarding entry, eligibility, fees, etc., write immediately to Professor 
Capel. Rosert B. CaPEL 
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THE THEATRE IN WAR 


Monroe LipPMAN 
Tulane University 


When the first impact of Pearl Harbor hit us, it was the hasty 
opinion of many that all things except strictly military and war industry 
activities were over for the duration. Now, after more than a year of 
war, we know that there are other things which are essential to a people 
at war. 


We have learned from the experience of our allies that the people 
of a warring nation want and need the theatre. We have learned that 
they get from the theatre a spiritual lift that is not to be found else- 
where. Nowhere has this been truer than in those nations which have 
seen the grimmest aspects of war, and which have been fighting for 
survival for several years. In those nations especially has grown a 
realization of the importance of maintaining a free theatre. In London 
for the past several seasons there have been more plays running than in 
New York. In Leningrad the theatre has been a flourishing institution 
all through the ghastly seige of the city. In Moscow, when the fall of 
that city seemed imminent to those who had not yet fully realized the 
magnificent determination of the Russians, the theatre kept playing 
steadily to large and appreciative audiences. All this in nations which 
were struggling for their very existence! 


Our own government has also realized the importance of the thea- 
tre. Our army has a group of theatre specialists whose job it is to see 
that the fighting forces are given an opportunity to participate in thea- 
trical activity. The army’s concern at present lies in the therapeutic 
rather than the artistic value of theatrical activity; that is, it is not the 
aim of the army to produce finished artistic productions, but to furnish 
the men with an opportunity to participate in an activity which they 
like and which furnishes them healthy relaxation when they are not 
fighting. To this end, the theatre specialists have been sent to our 
fighting men on all the far flung battle fronts. 


In addition, of course, the government realizes the value of the 
theatre as an entertainment and morale factor to the men in the camps 
all through the country. Under government sponsorship, theatrical 
companies are touring camps, posts and stations from coast to coast, 
bringing the theatre to our service 1..en. Needless to say, the men have 
greeted the productions with tremendous enthusiasm, the like of which 
makes Broadway ovations, when they occur, seem very tame, according 
to the word of some of the actors who have played in camps . 


The non-professional theatre, too, has a large contribution to make 
and is making it. This contribution takes several forms. All through 
the country, non-professional theatres are bringing entertainment to our 
men in camps, taking their productions to the soldiers as well as giving 
complimentary admissions to those men who can come to their theatres. 
They are also raising money for worthy war enterprises, giving benefit 
performances for the Navy Relief Fund, the Army Emergency Relief 
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Fund, the American Theatre Wing War Service, the U. S. O., the Red 
Cross and bond campaigns. 

Non-professional theatres are also contributing by the presentation 
of educational or propaganda scripts, scripts, for example, pointing out 
the importance of civilian defense projects and scripts emphasizing the 
benefits of the democratic way of life. 

In addition to these concrete contributions, the theatre can and 
must make another equally important, if somewhat more abstract, con- 
tribution. The theatre does represent a very important element in the 
civilization which we intend to preserve. It is more important now than 
ever that the standards of production in the theatre be kept as high as 
it is possible for us to keep them. The vast importance of the home 
front is recognized by all. The work that the civilian does is important 
to the total war drive of the nation. The theatre can contribute a very 
great deal to a standard of living for the civilian which will help him 
give his best to the war effort. 

Another very important responsibility of the theatre has been 
pointed out by Frederic McConnell in a program of the Cleveland Play 
House. The theatre, he says, “can help preserve a normal front here 
that will serve as a backlog to the men in service and retain for them a 
technic of living upon which a peace may be founded.” This respon- 
sibility is a great one. To meet it, it is essential that our every effort 
must be directed toward the preservation of the highest standards. 
Nothing less is good enough. The theatre at present can devote itself 
to no greater cause. 


To Detecates To THE CONVENTION Or THE SOUTHERN 
AssociATION Or TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


Jackson, Mississippi, and the members of the Speech Division of 
the Mississippi Education Association welcome you to our beloved state. 
Count on all of us for a kindly word, a bit of help along the way, and 
for true friendship. 


“Our hearts speak, you are welcome.” 


Signed: 
Bessie Cooper Hopkins, President and Delegate 
to the Convention 
Louise Mims, Secretary 
NEELY MAGEE, Chairman of the Convention 
Steering Committee 


STIMULATING INTEREST IN DRAMATICS 


W. Blank 
Berea College 


The Berea Players at Berea College has a present paid up member- 
ship of 360. This total membership has grown in three years from less 
than 80 to this number. In analyzing this growth, I believe that the 
following activities and philosophies have stimulated interest on the 
Berea Campus to the extent that students have desired membership 
within this particular group. 


Perhaps a major reason for the interest in dramatics is that the 
Berea Players are housed in their own building, the old Tabernacle, 
particularly well suited to dramatic activity. It is off by itself on the 
campus and yet easily accessible. It has space for an office, an ex- 
tension library, a class room and make-up room combined, a paint shop, 
carpenter shop, a stage, an auditorium seating 400, along with a good 
sized costume room, property room and storage space. It is very old 
and drafty but it belongs to the organization. Paint can be spilled and 
hammering done without worry over nice hardwood floors. We do 
not need to share its stage with other departments. 


If a student visitor who is interested in the possibility of member- 
ship in Berea Players were coming to one of the meetings at the be- 
ginning of the year open to anyone who is interested in joining, he 
would enter the Tabernacle hall or lobby. Here he would find on his 
left a full semester’s calendar of activity outlined for him. Then he 
would pass the NOW PLAYING sign where he could read the pro- 
gram of the evening, if any. His next point of attention would be the 
costume room door on which he would see posted working hours of the 
paid costume mistress and the Facts Chart which give in detail the 
information necessary for securing a costume. He would then pass the 
bulletin boards of Alpha Psi Omega, Tau Delta Tau, and The Na- 
tional Thespians. Under these boards is the membership roll call of 
six groups with those holding master memberships listed accordingly. 
His eye would next fall on a sign above the auditorium door which 
reads, “There are no small parts, there are only small actors.” This 
is a quotation from Constantin Stanislavsky, the great Moscow Art 
Theatre director. 


To the visitor’s right as he entered the Tabernacle, he would see 
the Call Board of the major show with its production time table filled 
out for the entire rehearsal period. He would also see the General 
Notices Board where casting notices, notices of election etc. are posted. 
Then he would pass the General Mail Box for all directors and student 
staff members. Lastly he would come to the Tabernacle News, the 
wall board newspaper of the Berea Players. This paper is issued each 
week and contains reviews on each one-act play given, notes of Broad- 
way’s activities, news about the doings of Berea Players Alumni mem- 
bers and other items of interest and value to the club. 


On play nights, the visitor will see on exhibition in this hall a 
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model of the set of the play. This hall is the visiting place of many 
students waiting to enter the auditorium. Here the student feels the 
pulse of the organization. The practice is followed that everything 
posted must be valuable. Dead material is removed immediately. 


We follow the principle that students given responsibility will 
respond by working more than ever. The Berea Players tries to have 
self-government and its implied self-discipline. I am more than ever 
a believer that too much faculty participation is a sign of poor teaching. 
A — should supervise and guide but he should not do the student’s 
work. 

There is an integrated program in Berea College in dramatics 
which we feel develops responsibility. The classes in play production 
which run through the year use the Berea Players as their laboratory. 
Each class member must direct a play. This forestalls criticism which 
school administrators file against many teachers of dramatics that the 
student with the major in dramatics and speech has not had actual 
direction experience and therefore does too much practicing on students 
in his school while he is being paid as a trained director. 


To develop thoroughness and responsibility, the student taking play 
production and directing plays for the Berea Players makes a prompt 
book in great detail. It really becomes a history of the production as 
well as a manual of the staging of the play. To give an account of the 
contents of a prompt book is to give you a fairly good picture of the 
integrated pattern of dramatic activity. 

The prompt book must contain a table of contents. In the prompt 
book the student must list the publisher of his play, the royalty regula- 
tions, the type of play, and the exact playing time of his play, not the 
timing listed in the catalogue. He must have a complete script with all 
cuts, all business used or not used (if he is using a printed script), and 
it is advocated that all crosses be shown in the margin. He must keep 
a record of all those who have tried out and he is urged to send every- 
one a note telling the recipient whether or not he is cast and thanking 
each person for trying out. He must list each actor’s class rank, since 
the Berea Players includes 8 years of school rank from high school 
through college. This is doubly important to us due to certain adminis- 
trative regulations. This list must also indicate that the student’s dues 
are paid up. The same is done for the crew chosen, the director, and 
the assistant director. 

To me one of the most important elements in the prompt book is 
the analysis of the play which includes the tempo of the play, the color 
of the play (gray, yellow, or green, etc., in which mood is studied 
through color symbolism), the general theme, the specific theme, the 
material or unseen elements which affect the action or mood, the con- 
ditions precedent to the rise of the curtain, the logical proposition, the 
plot, the life studies of each character, the scenes, and the unity of the 
play. 

Each student director must include his try-out notice which is post- 
ed on the General Notices Board in his prompt book. Each director 
also gives a verbal try-out notice and in both of these the play is “sold” 
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to members of the club with an attempt to stimulate try-outs. The 
notice, of course, includes the time and place for the try-outs and those 
eligible. The Berea Players is made up of its apprentice members, 
master members and its subsidiary organizations, The National Thes- 
pians, Alpha Psi Omega and Tau Delta Tau. 

In the Berea Players a director must either be taking a play pro- 
duction course, have had a play production course or proved himself 
as an assistant director. This assures the organization that it will see 
better directed plays, and the casts are more interested in working un- 
der experienced people. Naturally, the director does a better job. 


Also in the prompt books goes the director’s detailed calendar or 
log of his production. In the log are recorded prompts, absences, tardi- 
nesses, supervisions, first to learn lines, etc. Since the Berea Players 
maintains a point system based on the principle of reward for all serv- 
ices rendered, the first person to go unprompted gets points and de- 
linquents such as those who miss rehearsals or are late get demerited 
on points. 

Furniture and hand props plots go in the prompt book as do crew 
shifting plots, curtain, light, sound effects cue sheets as well as costume 
and make-up plot cards. These last cards are used in the dressing rooms 
and make-up room, pasted above the hook or mirror of each actor in 
each show. 

Always, when it is possible, the assistant director makes the curtain 
speech which is an oral program somewhat duplicating the program in 
the hall posted on the NOW PLAYING board. This speech is copied 
and posted in this all important book. The assistant director is re- 
hearsed in this speech and gives it under spot light. In the speech all 
credits are given, also each cast and crew member’s group membership. 
We feel this stimulates healthy competition between the six groups of 
the Berea Players. 

Each director also must post in his book the head janitor’s and 
technical director’s clearance or release. The clearance is made the day 
following the performance as our program is too heavy to allow for a 
delay. Since we do some 40 or more shows a year, we are kept busy, 
particularly so on our campus where student labor plays such an im- 
portant part. (For those who do not understand our labor set-up, let 
me say that each of our students must do paid labor for at least 2 hours 
aday.) Weare proud that our building received an award for neatness 
on our Labor Day. This we believe is due to our rule insisting that 
directors get clearance releases. It also makes the Berea Players feel 
that the building is really for them. 

Each director is allowed his laboratory fee of $1.60 to use on his 
play if need be. He must present an itemized account of his expendi- 
tures. We believe in economy and also find it necessary. Then, too, 
it trains our students to meet a real case such as the director is likely 
to find when “on his own.” 

Each director writes up his newspaper copy and makes a poster 
or the copy for one. These are housed in the prompt book. He also 
makes his program and the copy for a ticket. Since the Tabernacle 
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News runs a review on each play and since each member of the class 
reviews one of his colleague’s plays, the director includes these reviews. 

The supervising director, a student with considerable experience 
who is earning his labor doing this job, turns in a criticism on each 
director. Each play is graded by the class on a regular grade form and 
is also graded on this form by the instructor. These sheets are all 
turned in to the director the day following the production. During 
this class period, the play is discussed on the basis of this form. If the 
reader is interested, samples may be had upon request. 


The fifteen point pre-casting lecture, the letter to directors and the 
acting-technical lecture are also all posted in the prompt book. Space 
does not allow a detailed account of the contents of these lectures but 
they may be had by request. The same is true of the Berea Players 
point system which is also included in the prompt book. Students re- 
cord each week what points they have secured and turn these in to 
their group chairmen. The prompt book record serves as a check on 
these points as the directors must record all points earned by the cast, 
crew, the assistant director and by himself. He also recommends peo- 
ple from his staff for master membership which is attained by work- 
ing off an acting and a back stage project. Since only master members 
are privileged to try out for the Christmas play, the Easter play and the 
spring major show, this is important. 

If the director has been assigned one of the religious plays, he 
must post the “ok” of the sponsor of the religious organization. Since 
we work with the college Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and Christian 
Endeavor, we do at least three plays in cooperation with these organi- 
zations. This has proven another great stimulus to interest. The 
directors of these shows must be Berea Players members, preferably of 
the religious organization but not necessarily. 


The director also posts in his prompt book the character studies 
that each member of his cast writes of the character he is playing. 

The director also adds all pencil, color and floor plan sketches, and 
any other miscellaneous items of interest. Then he writes an evalua- 
tion of his production. He sends out thank you notes to all who have 
helped in any way, after this production is over. 

The reader may think that the prompt book shows a tendency to 
too much red tape. I have discovered that all of these items make for 
a smooth running machine. Routine which oils machinery is very good. 
I do not believe in red tape for the sake of red tape. 

Our national organizations post on their bulletin boards the history 
of their respective societies and also the regulations for membership. 
Since each group has a group chairman who is on the executive council, 
we have democratic representation in our executive council which meets 
separately each month and really does a serious advisory job. All 
officers besides group chairmen, as well as the major show director, 
technical director, art director, the publicity director and editor of the 
Tabernacle News are on the executive council. No election is held 
without posting nominees two weeks before the election. Any important 
action is also handled this way. (Continued on page 122) 
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AN OBLIQUE APPROACH TO MENTAL 
HYGIENE FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


LIoNEL CROCKER 
Dennison University 


An assignment, which has brought in rich returns to me as a 
teacher of public speaking as I have sought to get the student to solve 
some of the problems incident to the platform, is a review of a book 
on some phase of succeeding in business. In developing this assign- 
ment I have been pleasantly surprised at the number and variety of 
such treatments. Most libraries have a selection of such books so that 
the assignment can be tried in any college. 

One of the problems treated by such books is that of getting a job. 

Most college men are aware, more or less vaguely, that! someday they 
will have to get a job. No where else in the curriculum is the question 
of how to get a job considered. The psychology department would pro- 
bably not consider the books on such a list scientifically sound. The 
economics department would probably consider such books too practical. 
“Oh, they’re all right if the student wants to read them, but . . .” So, 
the student does not read them. Yet, the practical experience of the 
men who write these books is enough to recommend the book to the 
thoughtful person. Here is another of those many chinks in the curri- 
culum the’ public speaking department can help fill up. It is this sort 
of assignment that makes the student declare that his public speaking 
course was one of the most valuable he ever took. No one will deny 
the value of the book review as an assignment but I have never seen 
anyone recommend this particular type of book for this assignment. 

Most of the books on the list stress the importance of speaking 
well. This helps to motivate the course in public speaking. Every 
student reviewer will be sure to bring out this point because, as a good 
public speaker, he will want to please his instructor. 

The books uniformly stress the necessity of a neat appearance. It 
is not surprising to have the young men pay more attention to the way 
they look after finishing reading these books and hearing the reviews. 

The books stress what the applicant can do for the employer rather 
than what the employer can do for the applicant. This also is good 
public speaking doctrine. The student realizes that he is a merchant of 
ideas and that he must think of what he can do for the audience when 
he speaks. 

Invariably the books stress that the applicant must have a purpose, 
that he must analyze himself to know what he has as his central domi- 
nating purpose in his life. Too many of our liberal arts students drift. 
They take refuge in the general word “business.” These books make 
them realize that they must prepare for a specific job. The therapeutic 
value of a purpose is recognized by all psychologists. 

So many of our public speaking assignment are fatuous. “Tell 
what you did in your summer vacation.” “What I learned hitch-hik- 
ing.” Here is one assignment which the student never will forget. He 
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puts his mind alongside that of successful preachers, advertising manag- 
ers, executives of successful businesses, directors of peronnel. The 
student likes the assignment. Students have told me that often many 
men in a fraternity will read the book before it is returned to the 
library. 

May I give a few examples of the sort of thing the student finds: 
Lloyd C. Douglas in his volume, The Minister's Everyday Life, says 
this about the preacher’s name. 


It is bad business to sign yourself variously—A. B. Jones, Arthur 
B. Jones, A. Browning Jones, Arthur Browning Jones, etc. Resolve early 
what kind of a Jones you propose to be, and stick to it through thick and 
thin. 


No one will deny the psychological effect of not changing one’s 
name. I would make every would-be preacher read this book by 
Douglas. 

Carl Heyel, Manager, Conference Planning Division American 
Management Association, has written a book which boys like, Human 
Relations Manual for Executives. A student reading the following will 
be more tactful in his relations with others: 


A speaker at a conference dedicated to increasing supervisory effec- 
tiveness made his most forceful point by quoting from the writings of 
Ptah Hotep (who lived in Egypt 5,000 years ago) as follows: “If you 
are in the position of one to whom petitions are made, be courteous and 
listen to the petitioner’s story. Do not stop his words until he has poured 
out all that is in his heart, and has said all that he came to say. A man 
with a grievance loves the official who will accept what he states and let 
him talk out his troubles fully. A kind word will illuminate his heart, 
but if an official stops the flow of his words, people will say, ‘Why 
should that fellow have the power to behave in this way?’ 


The student reading the following paragraph from Eugene Whit- 
more’s How to Get a Better Job, begins to think of himself objectively. 


Let the tone of your advertisement be reserved. Don’t recommend 
yourself too highly. Avoid extravagant expressions such as, ‘a man of 
exceptional ability, or ‘I will make a valuable addition to your organiza- 
tion.’ Steer clear of superlatives. You may be God’s gift to business, but 
be careful not to give that impression in your advertisement. A a rule, 
it is better to understate a virtue, rather than to overstate it. Remember 
that the tone of the advertisement is all important, so strive to have it 
reflect humility, plus a desire to serve and a willingness to make any sac- 
rifice necessary. 


Robert T. Gebler in his Get That Job, gives the student a lesson in 
mental hygiene when he says: 


Loyalty is pretty much taken for granted. Punctuality, carefulness, 
attentiveness and interest are expected. They seldom enter the discussion 
that precedes employment. Those are the foundation virtues. They are 
present wherever men have given themselves seriously to the matter of 
making a living. 


Many college boys have never given themselves seriously to the 
problem of going to college. The second chapter of Gebler’s book is on 


“To Sell Yourself—Know Yourself.” The effect of a book like this 
on a college sophomore can not be measured. 
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Another book which students have liked is Donald Laird’s Why 
We Don’t Like People. This book is filled with self-inventory ques- 
tions. Perhaps for the first time the student becomes introspective and 
begins to ask himself whether or not people like him. 


For those who are interested in trying out this assignment, the 
books listed below have proved successful: 


1. Belden, Clark, Job Hunting and Getting. 

2. Blackford, K. M., The Right Job. 

3. Bloomfield, Daniel, The Modern Executive. 

4. Carnegie, Dale, How to Win Friends and Influence People. 
5. Dalton, E. F., Selling Yourself. 

6. Davis, H. L., The Young Man in Business. 

7. Gardner, Glenn L., How You Can Get a Job. 

8. Gebler, Robert, Get That Job. 

9. Groves, E. R., Understanding Yourself. 

10. Hepner, H. W., Finding Yourself in Your Work. 
11. Hurst, E.. The Technical Man Sells His Services. 
12. Laird, Donald, Why We Don’t Like People. 

13. Lyons, G. and Martin, The Strategy of Job Finding. 
14. Mangan, J. T., The Knack of Selling Yourself. 

15. Overstreet, Harry, Influencing Human Behavior. 
16. Schell, Erwin H., Technique of Executive Control. 
17. Tead, O., The Art of Leadership. 

18. Webb, E. T. and Morgan, J. B., Strategy in Handling People. 
19. Wheeler, Elmer, Sizslemanship. 

20. White, W., The Psychology of Dealing with People. 
21. Wiison, Everett B., Getting Things Done in Business. 
22. Wright, Milton, Getting Along with People. 


STIMULATING INTEREST IN DRAMATICS 
(Continued from page 119) 


Cast-Crew parties given after each major show help stimulate in- 
terest. Our Award Night, when we meet together to have refresh- 
ments, hear a program, see the past president exchange the gavel with 
the incoming president and honor the person elected to the Hall of 
Fame because he has earned the post points along with the nine others 
who have next highest scores, serves as a fitting ending to our season. 


More and more this is an age where “horseplay” is leaving college 
campuses as an out-of-date procedure in this very realistic world. Our 
college president urges students to treat college as life not a mere epi- 
sode in living. The war has taught, is teaching and will continue to 
teach us the necessity for facing problems realistically and with judg- 
ment. We have tried to integrate a curricular and extra-curricular 
program in dramatics through the medium of the Berea Players in 
order to make dramatic training interesting and valuable because it is 
concretely practical. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN GROUP VERSUS 
INDIVIDUAL SPEECH CORRECTION 


Eve_yn H. SEEDORF 
Formerly of Maryville College 


Getting results regardless of the method used, occasionally becomes 
so urgent in speech correction as to supercede in importance the method 
used. It was so in the case of the following experiment conducted in 
the interest of discovering the comparative effectiveness of group 
training and individual training in the correction of simple articulatory 
defects in children. This report was made at the end of a seven-weeks 
experiment training period. Thereafter, instead of observing the rules 
of scientific research, the children were given such time and attention 
as was possible and seemed to be required in individual cases to effect 
a permanent correction by the end of five more weeks, when school 
would be dismissed and no further help would be available from the 
experimenter. Hence, the results herein contained can be considered 
only as tentative and subject to qualification as indicated in the course 
of the report. 

The comparative effectiveness of group and individual methods is 
determined not only by the accuracy with which sounds are eventually 
produced and the permanency of the correction, but also by the expen- 
diture of time on the part of the teacher. The eighteen children used 
in this experiment possessed defects capable of correction by either 
method. By treating nine children by the individual method and nine 
by the group method the objective was to discover which method pro- 
duced the greatest improvement in the shortest amount of time expend- 
ed by the teacher. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to be considered in both 
methods. For instance, when working with the individual, the teacher 
can spend the entire period on the specific sounds that give the defec- 
tive difficulty. With a group, the teacher’s attention must be divided 
among the various defective sounds prevailing in the group. 

For the same reason, it is possible for a teacher to keep more ac- 
curate and complete records in the individual method than in the group. 
where attention is divided. 

Thirdly, the short attention span of a child may operate to create 
discipline problems in a group. In the case of individual instruction, it 
may be responsible for fatigue and diminishing results. 

From the standpoint of age differences, in the individual method 
the correctionist can adapt exercises to the age and tastes of the child, 
whereas in the group all must take the same medicine, regardless of 
age and interest. 

No matter what method is used, we must often correct an attitude 
as well as a disability. A child’s attitude may result in a refusal to try 
to make the correct sounds. If it is because of lack of confidence, then 
it is up to the correctionist to build up within the child confidence in 
his ability to produce the correct sounds. If the child refuses to try 
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simply because he is lazy, an awareness of his inferior speech must be 
built up before serious remedial work can take place. The value of, 
and need for, better speech must be felt within, if maximum results are 
to be obtained. For the lazy child the group will act as a stronger in- 
centive than the individual method. For the child that lacks all con- 
fidence, perhaps the individual treatment is better. 


The motive running through all the corrective procedures is to 
equip the child for a better contact with his fellow beings in a world 
where communication depends so largely on words. The learning situa- 
tion with the group is more “social,” in the sense that it places the pupil 
in contact with others. The social aspects of speech requires an ability 
on the part of the speaker to produce his sounds in the conventional 
way not only in the correctionist but upon all occasions. A “carry 
over” of the corrected speech would have better prospects, it seems, in 
a group, where the principles of good speech are immediately applied 
through conversation within the group than in the case where the in- 
dividually treated defective associated good speech only with his con- 
versations with the correctionist. 

A factor which is always important in correcting speech defects 
whether by the group or individual method is that of the physical sur- 
roundings. In the case of this experiment it happened that the nine 
children treated by the group method were required to meet in a noisy, 
cramped, box-like office of the school principal, whereas the nine chil- 
dren treated by the individual method met with the correctionist in an 
unoccupied auditorium. How far this difference in environment af- 
fected the results is hard to say. 


Each child met with the correctionist one-half hour per week, 
whether with the group or alone. It should be remembered, however, 
that among the nine pupils from either school, some of the children 
used as many as six or ten defective sounds, whereas others used only 
one. Hence, an equal amount of time was not given to correcting all 
sounds. Another factor to be taken into consideration when calculating 
the results is the fact that the children treated by the group method 
were on an average of two years younger than those treated by the 
individual method. The defects were all substitutions of sounds, with 
a predominance of defective s sounds. 

Ordinarily the preliminaries to corrective measures include an 
audiometer test of the hearing of the child. It was apparent, however, 
during the first observation period that each child could distinguish all 
sounds; hence, to save time, I did not take the usual initial step of 
testing hearing. I began with a three-minute recording of their speech. 


Then the actual corrective measures began. I had hoped and ex- 
pected to do choral speaking with the group. This group, however, 
proved to be too young and immature for choral speaking except as it 
became a part of a game. They learned the jingle about Little Sally 
Saucer, which has many s sounds, and we made a game of it. Similar- 
ly, we treated the jingle about the Merry-go-Round, for the sake of 
the children with defective r and g sounds. We made up some of our 
own for the th sounds. 
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As for the teaching method used for the individuals, they received 
directions for the positions of the articulators and read the same mater- 
ial as that used by the group, plus more advanced material incorporating 
their particular defective sounds. Each week they received a list of 
sentences to be practiced during the ensuing week. 

Three bases were used in estimating results: (1) Weekly reports 
of progress by the correctionist, (2) Consecutive articulatory tests 
using material (the same each time) containing the patient’s defective 
sounds, and (3) Records of the child’s speech made before and after 
the training period. 

The biggest problem was that of achieving permanent results. The 
children could all say their sounds correctly at the end of each half- 
hour lesson. Upon doing the exercises assigned, they were accurate 
when they returned the following week. However, when the conver- 
sation included topics outside the assignment, the speech resumed its 
habitual defects. For that reason, dismissal of cases never occurred 
until at least one week after all sounds were apparently correctly pro- 
duced. 

The plan for the experiment was to obtain identical speech defects 
among the two groups. As it happened, this was impossible, because 
of the small number of defectives from which to select. In analyzing 
the results, however, I attempted to match the cases that most nearly 
resemble each other, e.g., a lateral lisp in one group with a lateral lisp 
in the other. 

With reference to the time the children spent in correction classes, 
two facts ought to be kept in mind: (1) that the time of the group was 
divided among attention to the s, r, th, and g sounds, with by far the 
greatest amount of time spent on the s sound and (2) whereas the in- 
dividual pupils were dismissed when they learned to produce their de- 
fective sounds correctly, the members of the group, with one exception, 
were retained in order to keep the experiment a group experiment. 


Typical records, at the end of a seven-weeks’ period, show that with 
reference to the effectiveness of the methods from the standpoint of 
the child, No. 1 in the Group Method corrected his interdental lisp in 
two periods and No. 1 by the Individual Method corrected his dental 
lisp in two periods, but was retained because of relapses. No. 2 of the 
Group Method required 11 periods to correct his sh lisp, etc. The total 
reveals an attendance of 69 half-hours by the group (each member at- 
tending 4-7 times, and 65 half hours attendance of 9 pupils treated in- 
dividually. However, the teacher gives only 15 one-half hours to the 
group as compared with the 65 half hours to the individual. From the 
standpoint of time on the part of the pupil, therefore, the effectiveness 
of the group as compared with the individual method is about equal; 
but from the standpoint of expenditure of time on the part of the 
teacher, the individual method consumes over four times as much time. 
Hence, the group method seems to be somewhat more than four times 
as efficient as the individual method. 

This interpretation must keep in mind, however, that the experi- 
ment included only the simplest kinds of defective sounds, and it must 
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not be assumed that the results would be the same with any or all other 
kinds of defects. While this experiment is in no way adequate to pro- 
duce conclusive results, it does seem to indicate that, given the right 
kind of cases, the group method is considerably more effective. 


In an actual school situation where no experiment is under way, 
I would recommend that: 


(1) After diagnosing the defectives in a school, the speech correc- 
tionist classify carefully the defects in order to place in a group those 
that can be treated by similar methods, and to reserve for individual 
treatment those with different types of speech defects, so that all may 
receive treatment by the most efficient method. (2) An extra period 
per week be given for the few children who make substitutions differ- 
ing from those made by the majority of the group. (3) Instruction 
be given the classroom teachers as to what is expected of each of the 
defective children every week as progress is made. (4) Adequate 
equipment in the form of oral games be provided for children under 
ten years. 


THE AMERICAN SPEECH CorRRECTION ASSOCIATION 


The American Speech Correction Association held its annual con- 
vention jointly with the National Association of Teachers of Speech in 
Chicago this past December. It was decided at the convention that the 
election of officers should be held by postal ballot. The polls were 
closed at noon, January 15, 1943 and the results of the balloting were 
as follows: 

President (two year term)—Bryng Bryngelson, University of 
Minnesota 

First Vice-President (two year term)—Harry J. Heltman, Sy- 
racuse University. 

Second Vice-President (two year term)—Raymond T. Carhart, 
Northwestern University. 

Secretary-Treasurer (two year term)—Delyte W. Morris, In- 
diana State Teachers College. 

Editor of the Journal (four year term)—Wendell Johnson, 
University of Iowa. 

Councillor-at-Large (two year term)—Henry H. Bloomer, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

A run-off ballot is being held to break a tie for the Councillor-at- 
Large from the Professional Members, and President Bryngelson has 
appointed Harold Westlake as the third Councilor-at-Large to fill a 
vacancy in that office. 

c. B. K. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RicHarp C. BrRanp 


Tue DEFECTIVE IN SPEECH. By Mildred Freburg Berry and Jon Eisenson. New 

York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1942; pp. 425, xiv; $3.00. 

A fundamental text designed to be an introduction to the field of speech 
correction, The Defective In Speech has been so written that it may serve to give 
either student or lay reader a comprehensive picture of speech disorders from 
the development of errors in the baby talk of the infant to the most complicated 
problems of mental deficients. 

A glance at the table of contents speaks more eloquently of the breadth of 
subject matter incorporated in the text than any words. There are three major 
divisions: I—Introductory Considerations, including, the normal development of 
speech, governors of speech, and a mental and physical portrait of the defective 
in speech; II—The Major Types of Speech Disorders, including, the slow of 
tongue, halted speech, and the brain injured; and I1I—The Atypical Child and 
Speech, covering, the child with delayed speech, the motor-defective child, the 
hard-of-hearing, the blind and the mentally deficient. 

This volume was written, say the authors, in response to demands from 
teachers, social workers, physicians and others who deal with speech defectives 
for a clear clinical picture of the speech defective as a whole rather than a study 
limited to any one disorder. We would unhesitatingly recommend this text as a 
book that truly answers that need, since nowhere have we encountered a book 
that deals with the various phases and classes of speech dysfunctions in clearer, 
more concise manner, and which offers as excellent a group of modes and 
materials for testing speech and as splendid a selection of exercises for re- 
education of the speech defective. 

The Appendices, in which a suggested speech inventory is given, tests for 
a child’s vocabulary of sounds, tests of hearing, pitch discrimination, tonal 
memory, and the sense of rhythm, should be of utmost value to the beginning 
speech clinician and a help to the beginner in facing the first awful moments of 
not knowing what to do next. R. Cc. B. 


THE Writer’s Rapio THEATRE, 1942. Edited by Norman S. Weiser. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1942; pp. 210, xiv; $2.00. 

Exemplifying trends of the radio theatre and the use of radio drama as a 
medium of propaganda, eleven of the outstanding dramas of 1941 have been col- 
lected in this volume by Mr. Weiser. Of the eleven, one, Hollywood Doctor, by 
Budd Schulberg, was written for and produced by television. 

Outstanding among the collection is the famous Corwin script We Hold 
These Truths, the drama celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the passage of the Bill of Rights, the first ten amendments to the Constitution, 
and presented on December 15, 1941. This script was voted the outstanding 
script of 1941 and is considered by Weiser one of the finest ever written for radio. 

This collection is of more than usual interest to radio and speech people 
because it reflects, first, that there has been a decided, marked improvement in 
radio drama and radio writing since the publication of the 1940 volume; second, 
because the contents, being based almost entirely on war and defense themes, 
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offer excellent and timely material for the student broadcaster; and third, the 
scripts show the powerful use governmental agencies are making of radio drama 
for the education and inspiration of the public. 

Most of the scripts presented are available to students for non-commercial 
rebroadcasts, but written permission should be obtained from the owner of the 
copyright, whose name and address appears on the title page of each play. 

Mr. Weiser calls attention to the fact that the radio industry welcomes the 
interest displayed in radio writing and production by the more than 400 schools 
and colleges which feature regular courses on these subjects, and gives sugges- 
tions to the new writer as to markets and agents. Of special interest to classes 
in radio script writing will be the compiled list of leading agents and managers 
in New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago given at the end of the book; and the 
glossary of radio terms just preceding it. R. C. B. 


THe Actor’s Art AND Jos. By Harry Irvine. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1942; pp. 251; $2.50. 


A thoroughly readable and delightful discourse on the art and job of acting 
by an actor who knows his business, admits the glory in it, but is not too carried 
away by the glamour of it to overlook the practical, this book seems to me one of 
the best that has been produced for the aspiring dramatic student. 

Mr. Irvine, who has had a lifetime of rich and varied experience as an actor 
and director, having played with such as Sir Herbert Tree, Walter Hampden and 
Maurice Evans, has devoted over half of his book to the actor’s art, in which he 
stresses that talent and a yearning to act must be accompanied by study, work 
and practice on the fundamentals of voice, movement, etc. The second section 
deals with the actor and his job, in which the practical aspects of labor organiza- 
tions or Equity, how to get a job, etiquette of the theatre, etc., are set forth in 
hard, matter-of-fact, everyday language. A third section deals with the sub- 
ject, “If not Broadway, What?,” and shows other fields that are open to drama- 
tic aspirants, such as motion pictures, radio, television and teaching. 

Mr. Irvine does not give us teachers of high school and college dramatics 
very much credit for training dramatists, but he gives a very understanding and 
sympathetic chapter on the subject, realizing the limitations of the teaching pro- 
fession, such as degrees required by school authorities, etc. At the end of his 
chapter on teaching he does admit that a great deal of sincere and skillful teach- 
ing of drama is done in schools and colleges, and even gives some very good 
advice to the teacher-director. 

Whatever may be his attitude toward the teaching profession, he has written 
one of the best books we have read for the stage struck youth, and we would 
recommend that a copy of this book be in every dramatic classroom and available 
to every dazzled Thespian in the high school senior class, and in the summer 
theatre groups as well. R. C. B. 


Tue PsycuHoLocy oF PERSUASIVE SprecH. By Robert T. Oliver. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1942; pp. 389, xviii; $2.75. 

The aim of this book, the author states in his Preface, is to help its readers 
to become more effective motivators of human conduct. It has not been written 
primarily for a college or secondary school classroom text, but is intended for 
all who may have occasion to seek to influence their fellows—salesmen, lawyers, 
ministers, politicians, public relation experts, executives, etc. 
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Book Reviews 


It does not try to tell the reader merely what to do, but to show him why 
he should do it. Such questions are considered as: How does the human mind 
reach a decision? What factors are involved? How open are they to analysis by 
the persuader? Which ones may a skillful speaker control and which are un- 
controllable? 

The subject is treated quite practically and fully, the reviewer feels. Al- 
though not written primarily for a text, the organization of material, the clear- 
ness of language and style, the clear diagrams, chapter summaries, suggested 
projects, and suggested readings, all make for a book that would be easily un- 
derstood by a student and very “workable” for a teacher. All too often 
principles of persuasion are given without factual material to illustrate them 
fully; but Mr. Oliver’s book has certainly not erred in this matter. 

B. 


PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE SPEAKING. By William Phillips Sandford and Willard 
Hayes Yeager. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1942; pp. 580, xii; 
$2.75. 


A revised and enlarged fourth edition of that perennially favorite text, first 
published by these authors in 1928, this book is presented in the same clear, con- 
cise style that has characterized its predecessors. 

Well organized material, conveniently subtitled for students, abundant lists 
of suggested speech topics for all kinds of speeches, and the complete texts of 
more than thirty speeches, make this one of the most attractive texts published 
during the year. To this writer’s mind, one of the most essential requirements 
of a good fundamental text is clear language, free from too much theory and 
technical terminology, and we heartily approve of the style these two gentlemen 
have developed in their texts. 

This fourth edition, a worthy descendant of an excellent parent text, con- 
tains four new chapters on the business interview, three new chapters on dis- 
cussion and conference, and one new chapter on parliamentary law or rules of 
procedure. Several chapters of the third edition have been completely rewritten; 
some condensed, and others expanded. Argus Tresidder has written Chapter 18 
on Voice and Diction, and William M. Timmons Chapter 24 on Principles of 
Discussion. RC. B. 


Post-War ORGANIZATION OF Nations, A HANpBooK For Discussion AND DEBATE. 
By Thelma Roebuck Capp and Ralph Norvell. Waco, Texas: Baylor Univer- 
sity Press, 1942; pp. 86, xii. 


This small, paper bound volume gives the background for, and the cases on, 
both sides of this year’s high school and collegiate debate question. Much time is 
given to background since the authors feel that an understanding of this is essen- 
tial to an intelligent discussion on the subject. 

Very concisely written and organized, this little book can be recommended 
for what it purports to be, a handbook to serve as aj guide to the study of the 
problems of post-war organization of nations. It makes no claim to be a hand- 
somely bound treatise; but we wish to make one suggestion—that future copies 
be carefully checked with the printers, since in our review copy there is one 
whole section of jumbled pages, pages 53-68 are duplicated while pages 21-36 are 
missing. Such technicalities can be very irritating to students and coaches. 
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PLAY REVIEWS 


Ropert B. CaPEL 


Anp CaME THE SprING, by Marrijane and Joseph Hayes; Samuel French, Inc.; 
copyright 1942; comedy in three acts; $25 royalty; 1 interior; 9 m, 8 w; 
- High School ***; College, No. 


A typical comedy of modern youth, this play should prove a “find” to high 
school teachers who seek a wholesome, easy to produce, one interior comedy. 
The second act contains three scenes, is a bit long and overburdened with excess 
words. A stage plot is given. Brief publicity suggestions are included. The 
lighting presents no special problem, but the list of light cues should be of assis- 
tance to the director. A detailed property plot and a description of characters 
are also included. This play will be of more interest to amateurs who are be- 
ginners in dramatics than to advanced high school students. 

MAanrcueEritE Pearce, Searcy (Arkansas) High School. 


Sprinc AGAIN, by Isabel Leighton and Bertram Bloch; Samuel French, Inc.; 
copyright 1941, acting edition 1942; comedy in three acts; royalty on appli- 
cation; 1 interior; 11 m, 4 w; High School, No; College ** 


This Broadway play centers around an elderly man’s admiration for his 
father, a Civil War Hero. The elderly man and his intelligent, modern wife, 
who rebels at the Civil War relics collected by her husband, are splendid charac- 
ter parts. Aids to the director include: an adequate stage plot, a detailed electric 
inventory and light plot, a complete property list, and publicity suggestions. This 
play will be more suited to an advanced college group with a flare for sophisti- 
cated comedy. 

MarGUERITE Pearce, Searcy (Arkansas) High School 


Huck esBerry FINN, dramatized by Jane Kendall; Dramatic Publishing Company; 
copyright 1942; comedy in three acts; percentage royalty, maximum $25, 
minimum $5; 1 interior; 6 m, 8 w; Junior High School ***; High School **; 
College, No. 


This is a satisfactory dramatization of Samuel Clemens’ ever popular story. 
The second act contains two scenes. Helpful hints on play production in gen- 
eral are given for the benefit of the inexperienced director. For the purpose of 
analysis during rehearsals and for the preparation of specific scenes, the author 
has divided the play into nineteen parts. This scene division has nothing to do 
with the actual presentation of the play which follows the conventional three act 
form. A property plot is given but it is not detailed. The stage plot and the 
notes on costumes and characters should be helpful. Lighting directions are 
omitted, but the lights present no problem. Younger students will find this play 
delightful. 

MARGUERITE Pearce, Searcy (Arkansas) High School 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


LouisE SAWYER 


Dramatic work at the University of Alabama is under the temporary leader- 
ship of Miss Lucille Chenault, A.M., Alabama, during the leave of absence of 
Dr. Lester Raines, who is on war duty. 

Florence Busby, director of the Blue Masque, Catawba College, received her 

M.A. degree from the University of North Carolina last year. 

Sara Copeland, Agnes Scott, 1942, is playing the “Southern Girl” in Al 

Woods’ production of Wilfrid H. Pettit’s play, Nine Girls. 

Students at Mars Hill College, North Carolina, are being encouraged to 

write plays as a means of recreation and entertainment for local use. 
* *£ & 

Richard C. Brand, formerly Head of the Department of Speech at Virginia 
Intermont College, Bristol, Virginia, is now a member of the staff of the Speech 
Department at the University of Alabama and coach of Debate. 

* & * 

Under the direction of Dr. Lester Hale, the University of Florida has of- 
fered an extension course in Speech Correction to the teachers in Jacksonville. 
Dr. Hale also offers a speech class for foreign students of the University 

2 &- 

Paul Green will deliver a series of lectures on “The South in Drama” at 
Alabama College, April 28, 29. Previous to Mr. Green’s lectures the Alabama 
Players will present three of his one act plays. 

The Second Annual High School Drama Festival was held on the Alabama 
Coliege Campus February 4-5. 

Orville C. Miller, formerly of the Speech Department at Vanderbilt, is now 
a member of the staff of the Speech Clinic at Purdue Univeristy, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

The facilities of the Speech:Clinic at the University of Florida are offered 

to the Officers Candidate School which is housed at the University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. McGlon of Peabody College were both guests on 
the program of the Drama Section of the A. T. E. A. meeting in Knoxville. 
Mr. McGlon was chairman of a panel on “War and the Drama” and Mrs. Mc- 
Glon demonstrated the make-up of typical patriotic characters. 

* * & 

The students of Professor H. P. Constans’ class in advanced Public Speak- 
ing, University of Florida, have been delivering talks before civic groups in con- 
nection with the Red Cross Home Service work. 
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Dallas C. Dickey, Director of Debate at L. S. U., is acting as moderator for 
a University Faculty Radio Forum series on “The War Time South: Present 
and Future.” 

Alexander Koiransky has returned to Baylor University for the winter to 
teach advanced acting and to direct two major productions. Koiransky has been 
associated with Mme. Ouspenskaya’s School of Acting and was a member of 
the Moscow Arts Theatre. 

* * * * * 

Guignol Theatre, University of Kentucky, provides entertainment for the 
U. S. O. with individual acts and skits. The Guignol production of Claudia made 
a tour to several army camps near Lexington. 

* * * * * 


Under the direction of Professor H. P. Constans, University of Florida, the 
Alachua County Defense Council is organizing a Victory Speakers Bureau. The 
speakers are to be faculty, students, and towns people who will deliver short 
talks before various groups in the country. 

* * * * * 


A series, Dramas of Today, has been presented each Saturday morning over 
Radio Station WLAC in Nashville, Tennessee, by the Peabody Radio Guild since 
May 2, 1942. 

* * * * * 

The advanced class of drama of Senior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas, 

will present a series of one-act plays at Camp) Robinson. 
* * * * * 


South Atlantic and Southeastern Forensic tournament will be held March 
4-6, at Hickory, North Carolina with eight rounds of debate on the National 
question and the usual individual contests and with six radio contests. 


* * * * * 


The University of Florida plans to enter the debate tournament held at 
Stetson University jn February. All Florida colleges are expected to be repre- 
sented. In addition to debating there will be contests in extemporaneous and 
after-dinner speaking. 

* * * * * 

The Annual Forensic Tournament was held January 22-23 at Baylor Uni- 
versity. About a dozen schools participated. The tournament was under the di- 
rection of Ralph Norvell, who is directing Baylor’s debate program in the absence 
of Lt. Glenn R. Capp. 

* * * * * 

L. S. U.’s debate squad has participated in one tournament this year and will 
attend two others, including the Southern at Jackson. The debaters are also ap- 
pearing before various civic organizations. 


Dr. Sara Lawrey’s next textbook, Interpretative Reading, on which Gertrude 
E. Johnson collaborated with Dr. Lowrey, is meeting with favor in various parts 
of the nation and has been adopted as a textbook in a number of universities. 
It is published by D. Appleton-Century Company and is well worth the attention 
of every S. A. T. S. member. 
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News and Notes 


S. A. T. S. PLays 
Tulane University Theatre. 
Director—Monroe Lippman. 
Clarence, The Pirates of Penzance. 


Blue Masque—Catawba College. 
George Washington Slept Here—Director, Florence Busby. 


No Room at the Inn. 


Guignol Theatre—University of Kentucky. 
Director—Frank Fowler. 
Arsenic and Old Lace, Claudia, Watch on the Rhine, My Sister Eileen. 


Peabody Players, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Director—Charles McGlon. 
Cavalcade, Love from a Stranger 


Agnes Scott College. 
Director—Frances Gooch. 
Letters to Lucerne, Time for Romance. 


Mars Hill College, North Carolina. 
Director—Bonnie Wengert. 
Dead Line, an original play by Russ Jordon. 


The Nativity. 


Palmetto Players—Converse College. 
Director—Hazel Abbott. 
The Eve of St. Mark 


Masquers—Georgia Teachers College. 
Director—Mamie Jones. 
Charm. 


University of Florida. 
Director—R. E. Tew. 
Three Friends, The Girl, Loves of Lionel. 


University of Mississippi 
Director—W. Dwight Wentz. 
No Time for Comedy. 


Senior High School—Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Director—Albert Harris. 
They Burned the Books, The Cat and the Canary. 


Louisiana Players Guild—L. S. U. 

Director—Claude Shaver. 

The Beautiful People, The Moon is Down. Zaragueta, a Spanish Farce, will be 
presented in the Workshop Theatre. The play is to be done in Spanish with 
the cooperation of the Department of Spanish and the participation of a 
number of South American students. 


Baylor University—Waco, Texas. 
Director—Paul Baker. 
Arsenic and Old Lace, Male Animal. 
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